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toward it. J aiee as he was on the dead run, that he 
PATSY' S rT PPOS E D FAI LU RE: intended to try to stop the horse.”’ 
‘Instead of which he climbed in, picked up the reins 


and whip, and drove on,’’ said another. 
““That’s it exactly, except that he held back long enough 


Solving the Mystery of Murdor Hole, [zr st ert so arene 


R, 


ae behind.”’ 
‘‘Looks like a put up iob, sie 
By the Author of ‘“NICK CARTER.” ‘“Wasn’t your Toke aeciane Mr. Clark?”’ 
a ae SANSA YL ; e ee but only by a weight and strap attached to 
ds 16 bridle. —* 
CHAPTER I. ‘‘All the same the horse couldn’t have got away like 
WAS IT BLUFF, OR—WHAT ? that if some one hadn’ t ey up the w eight and thrown 
~ <“Whoa!’? : ; it into the buggy.”’ 
**Hi, there!”’ ‘OPwan't. done that way,’? drawled an idle-looking 
*‘Thieves !”? fellow who had strolled up from the square with a 
“‘Say, Clark, isn’t that your buggy?’’ companion. 

“*Stop ’em!’’ “Well, how was it, if you know ‘so much, Jerry?’’ 

‘** Police! police!”’ demanded one of the group, sharply. 


These and a dozen other excited cries disturbed the| ‘‘They didn’t stop to pick up the weight,’’ Jerry re- 
people living and having business in Getty Square, | sponded, indifferently. ‘*One of ’em cut the strap with his 
Yonkers, N. Y., just before three o’clock of an afternoon | pocketknife as he walked along, and the other following 


late in November. | just behind, pricked the horse with an awl, or something 
In half a minute the entire neighborhood was in an} like that.”’ 
uproar. ‘‘How do you know that’s what they did?”’ 


Men ran from stores and offices toward the four banks} ‘‘Wal, in the first place, you can go back to the bank and 
that are located side by side pon one quarter of the|you’ll find the weight on the ground beside the curb, and 


square. you'll see that the strap was cut near the bridle end. In 
Ramor instantly had it that one or all of the banks had | the second place Tom an’ me saw it done.”’ 

been robbed. | ‘Great Scott!’’ exclaimed Mr. Clark. 
Somebody asked wildly if the cashier had been killed;! ‘‘Saw it done!’’ cried one of the men. ‘‘You infernal 


this question was instantly transformed into an assertion, leanne why didn’t you stop ’em?’’ 

and in half a minute more it was generally believed that ‘‘How’n thunder could we?’’ retorted Jerry, with some 
bold robbers had entered one of the banks, held up the /show of spirit; ‘‘me an’ Tom was settin’ on the steps of 
tellers at the pistol’s mouth, murdered the cashier, and|the railroad station, an’ it was all done so quick we 
made off with half a million dollars, more or less, in bank | couldn’t do nothin’ but holler. We couldn’t make out 


notes and bonds. what was goin’ on till ’twas all done, an’ by the time we’d 
The only questions were, which bank had been looted,'| got up the buggy was some way up the street.”’ 
and which cashier had been murdered? ‘‘But we hollered,’’ added Tom. 


While the rapidly gathering crowd was asking these; ‘‘Like enough,’’ growled one of the listeners in disgust; 
questions and getting more and more misinformation every | ‘‘the town would burn up before you lazy loafers could 
second, the cause of the disturbance was disappearing over cross the street to give an alarm.”’ 
the top of the hill just south of the square. | «y guess these two men couldn’t have stopped the 

A dozen or more men who had some notion of what had | rascals anyway,’’ remarked Mr. Clark, with a quiet smile, 
really happened were running up the hill as hard as_ they | “‘for it looks as if the job had been planned wan as much 
could go. care as boldness. ’ 

Fully a hundred yards ahead of them was an open| ‘‘That’s so,,’’ admitted the previous speaker; ‘bat what 
buggy carrying two men, one of whom was driving and | could have been the object of such a desperate deed? The 


Jashing the horse incessantly. horse and buggy, begging your pardon, Clark, aren’t 
The pursuers were winded before they had gone half|worth so very much. Robbers wouldn’t risk capture for 
way up the long slope. that booty only.” 
One or two hurried on as best they could even after the| ‘‘You needn’t apologize, Hawkins,’’ responded Mr. 


buggy had been lost to sight over the brow of the hill, but | Clark, ‘‘the horse and buggy don’t pelo to me Gee 
most of them stopped, panting and almost speechless with |ally. It’s a part-of the factory property.’ 
exertion. ‘“Oho! then I see it all!’ 
They collected in a knot around one of their number,| ‘‘Do you?”’ 
asking questions and making explanations as fast as their]. ‘‘Sure! This is pay day at the factory, isn’t it?’’ 


scant breath would allow. tt Ves,’ 
‘‘How did it happen, Clark?’’ asked one of the men. ‘‘And you went to the bank——”’ 


“I don’t know,’’ answered the person addressed; ‘‘I was| ‘‘To draw the money for the pay roll. That’s right. Go 
standing just inside the bank doors talking with Mr. | on.” : 
Harding when I] heard a racket outside and somebody called| ‘‘And these fellows were on to that fact and thought 


my name.”’ you had put the money in the buggy——”’ 
“That was me,’’ remarked another. The speaker stopped, for Mr. Clark was smiling con- 
‘Ves, you asked if that wasn’t my buggy, didn’t you?’’| tentedly. 
Sidid?? ‘*T’ve been thinking of that same,’’ Clark said, ‘‘and it 


**T recognized it at once, of course, and ran out. When I pleases me. The satchel in which I usually put the money 
sot to the sidewalk a man was climbing into the buggy | was in the buggy, but it was absolutely empty.’’ 


from behind. That’s all I know.”’ “Then you hadn’t drawn the money?’’ 

**Was there one man in the buggy when you first saw} ‘‘No; the tellers were counting. it at the moment.”’ 
it; Mr. Clark?”’ ‘Lucky, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘“‘Yes; the fellow climbing in made the second.” ‘‘T suppose so, but the horse and buggy are gone.”’ 

“Well, when I first saw it there wasn’t anybody in the| ‘‘Oh, well, they’!I be easily traced—look there!’’ 
buggy. 9 There was a clatter of hoofs down the street. 


All looked curiously at the one who made this statement.| A mounted policeman was charging up the hill at full 
‘‘T was on the other side of the square,’’ he explained, | speed. 
*fand heard somebody yell ‘whoa.’ I looked over and saw| ‘‘With telephone wires sending the alarm in every direc- 
your horse breaking away from the curbas if he’d been! tion,’’ said the one who had called attention to the officer, 


stung. There wa’n’t anybody in the buggy, but a man was|‘‘and with the police scouring the neighborhood promptly 
just starting from near the steps of the railroad station and on horseback, the robbers are sure to be run down.”’ 
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‘‘So I think.” i “Same answer, Mr. Clark.’’ 

*‘Say !’’ exclaimed another man, suddenly. *‘Well,’’ said Mr. Clark, with a» grim ayia. ‘*I've no 

All looked at him. doubt that your men have done as well as any men could 

‘*We’ve got this all wrong!’’ he declared. . do. I suppose the chase is still on?”’ 

‘“‘Why? What’s the matter?”’ Oh, yes. It seems as if we must catch the fellows this 

‘‘The stealing of the horse and buggy was a bluff.” | evening.’ 

““A bluff! Huh! they got the horse——’’ Turning to the president and cashier, Mr. Clark said: 

‘*Yes, yes! but they didn’t want it, and they knew the ‘‘I don’t see that anything is to be gained by my stay- 
satchel was empty.”’ ing longer. I suppose you can lend mea satchel for the 

““Well?”’ money, can’t you?”’ 

‘‘They aimed to distract everybody’s attention and in ‘‘Of course, but, man alive, you won’t venture to carry 
the confusion their accomplices would rush into the bank, five thousand dollars to Hastings this evening, will you?”’ 

_ hold up the tellers, and grab all the money in sight——”’ ‘‘Why not? In the first place it’s not yet evening. In 

**Good Lord!”’ _the second the money should be in the factory safe by six 

‘‘That’s the idea!’’ . 'o’clock. In the third place these fellows, having made 

“Do you s’pose they’ve succeeded ?”’ their attempt to rob me, and having failed, will ‘keep as 

‘*Let’s go back and see.”’ far from this vicinity as possible. 


So, exclaiming excitedly, back they all went to the hank ‘‘The long and short of it is, Mr. President, that that 
before which a crowd of two or three hundred had money will “be safer in my possession to-day than—I was 


assembled. going to say than it would be in the banks, but I’l] amend 
It was then just past three o’clock, and the doors of the the statement and say that I’m less likely to be robbed 

bank were closed. now than I ever have been during my service as paymaster 
They were opened Eee when Mr. Clarke appeared, of the Hastings factory.”’ 

and he went in. ‘“There’s something in that,’’? remarked the chief. 
All others were kept uit Vl admit that there is,”’ said the president, ‘‘but don’t 


Within Mr. Clark found several officers and employees forget that every loafer in Yonkers knows by this time 
of the bank standing at their respective posts, each with a what you are here for. You’ll be a marked man when 


loaded pistol at hand. you leave this bank, and with a satchel in your hands. 
The Yonkers chief of police and two patrolmen were Good: gracious! you mustn’t think of it! Just imagine 

also present. 2 what a temptation you would put in the way of desperate 
“Quite an exciting episode,’? remarked Mr. Clark, men!”’ 

lightly. ‘*Well, there’s something in that, too,’’ mused Mr. 


He was a young man, highly respected and generally Clark. 
liked, but the president of the bank evidently didn’t ‘‘Better not take the money ina satchel, Mr. Clark,” 
appr ‘eciate his indifferent viaw of the situation. advised the chief. ‘‘Better use a wallet, and go to Hastings 

“It may prove to be a very serious one, sir,’’ the just as if you had decided to leave the money bere until 
president returned, gravely. to-morrow. 

‘Serious! Why, did they or their accomplices succeed ‘‘Seems to me you're over cautious.’’ 
in robbing the bank?’’ **That’s impossible. ”’ 

‘‘No. So far as we can see there has been no attempt to ‘‘Well, then, have it your own way. Put the money all 
do so, but the whole thing is so extraordinary that we into bills, stuff ‘em into a wallet and let me have it. 


don’t know what will happen next.”’ Meantime, chief, if you want to spread the report around 
“T don’t think there’s any occasion for alarm, Mr. that I’m to return without the money, you may do so,’ 


President,’’ said Clark, more seriously; ‘‘my first theory, ‘‘I think it will be better to start such a report.’’ 

as to the matter must be correct. ’’ | Accordingly when Mr. Clark left the bank fifteen 
“What was that?”’ ‘minutes later, the persons who then happened to be in 
“My satchel was in the buggy. I think they supposed Getty Square, believed that the paymaster had decided 

that it was full of money and took this desperate device to return to Hastings without the money for the employ- 

to get it. If they had planned to take advantage of the ees’ wages; and nobody seemed to notice that his heavy 

confusion for a raid on the bank they would have put it overcoat bulged slightly over his right breast. 

through at once.’ | ——— 


“Vos, that’s so,” admitted the president, ‘‘but it has. CHAPTER II. 
given us a good deal of ascare, What do you propose to THE STRUGGLE AT MURDER HOLE. 
do?”’ | As he crossed the square Mr. Clark mentally consulted. 


“IT think I’d better wait here an hour or two to see the railroad time-table. 
whether the police will not recapture the horse and There are several trains in the late afternoon that run 
buggy.’ from Yonkers to Hastings, the distance between the two 
“It’s likely we will,’’ said the chief; the criminals had places being about four miles. 
only a few minutes’ start of us, and we’ve telephoned the ‘I’m just about missing one train,’’ thought the pay- 
police at Kingsbridge station, New York, and Mount master, ‘and the next one doesn’t go for more than half 
Vernon. In fact everything is in motion for recovering an hour.’ 
horse and buggy and for capturing the thieves.”’ ." Even then he came to the head of Main street and look- 
Satisfied that there was no more danger in the situation, ing down to the tracks a quarter of a mile distant, he saw 
the officials resumed their. regular work and the police the Hastings train departing. 
withdrew to disperse the crowd and get the namesof ‘‘Hangit! Il walk,’’ he exclaimed, mentally; ‘‘1ll go 
‘witnesses to the affair. — along the aqueduct. It’s my favorite walk and with 
Mr. Clark sat down to wait. energy I shall get to the factory almost as soon as if I 
More than an hour had passed when the’chief returned waited for the next train. 
to say that his mounted men had traced the fugitives toa ‘I’m tired of sitting still, and, besides, if there’s any- 
point beyond the New York city line. thing in these fears that desperate men are watching me, 
‘Tt seems,’’ He said, ‘‘that the thieves turned out of the there could be nothing better to throw them off their 
main road and zigvagced around until they came to the guard than to walk back. Walk it is.” 
steep bank above the railroad between Ludlow and Mount © Obeying this impulse of his over-confident nature Mr. 
St. Vincent. Clark set forth upon Warburton avenue. 
‘‘What they did there is more than we know, but the He went ata long, swinging stride that brought him to 
buggy is at the bottom of the bank, poe on the railroad the end of the paved part of the avenue in less than 


tracks, and smashed all to pieces.’ fifteen minutes. 
‘*Have you caught the men?’’ | At that point he climbed part way up the hill at his 
‘I’m sorry to say that there’s no clew to their where- right. and entered the ground occupied by the old Croton 
abouts yet beyond that place where the buggy lies?’’ Aqueduct.’ 


\ 


‘*And the horse?”’ The top of the aqueduct at this part of its course forms. 
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alevel terrace from thirty to sixty feet wide, extending | 


from the point where Mr. Clark started clear to Hastings. 

It is a perfect path for pedestrians, and the young man 
well knew that, barring accidents, he should lose little 
time in going home that way. 

It was now growing dark, but that did not disturb him 
in the least. 

Even had it been broad daylight he would not have 


‘intended victim. 
Mr. Clark could oie see nor hear them. 


**Pooh!’’ he muttered, facing again toward Hastings, ‘‘T 


really believe I was eetting nervous. ’ 

The moment he strode on again the men behind him 
leaped forward. 

They rushed at him with all their might, making no 


noticed two men keeping pace with him in the avenue | further effort to‘conceal their presence or intentions, 


farther down the slope. 


It was now or never with them—a desperate chance, 


There are almost no houses beyond the paved part of for if Clark should shout for help it was just possible that: 


Warburton avenue, and none that are occupied in the} 
cold season. 

About three miles from Getty Square the avenue comes 
to an end. 

Beyond it to the edge of Hastings is mostly rough, 
uncleared woodland. 

When the two men reached the end of the avenue they 
halted a brief moment. 

Mr. Clark meantime was trudging rapidly onward. 

They let him geta little ahead and then began to climb 
up the steep bank to the aqueduct. 

It was a hard climb. 

The ground was not only precipitous, but the under-! 
growth was dense and overrun with tough vines, 

So it came that when at length they reached the top of 
the aqueduct Mr. Clark was out of sight. 


The aqueduct curves slightly here and there, and the 
\at the nearest of the two figures. 


paymaster had passed around a bend. 

The two men set after him on a run. 

Just around the next bend they came toa stile that 
opened upon a long straight stretch of path. 

Far down in the gloom they could just distinguish the 
moving figure of the paymaster. 

‘‘We’d orter come up sooner, Steve,’’ panted one, 
angrily. 

‘Taint too late yet, Peter,’’ 
got any wind left run for him. 
he gets to Hastings.”’ 

Away they bounded, their feet falling almost noiselessly 
upon the thick turf of the path. 

On their right the hill rose steeply up; on the left it 
fell away precipitously on both sides if was densely 
wooded. 
~ Mr. Clark had had a good start. 

‘“‘Mhere’s houses just beyond the next stile,’’ groaned 
Steve; ‘‘we'll never get him.’ 


gasped the other; ‘‘if ye’ve 


“Tf we catch him this side of the stile we're all right,’ | 


returned Pete. 

On they hurried, and in the hocing darkness it was 
some time before they could perceive that they were 
gaining upon the paymaster. 

Suddenly his figure seemed to loom close before them, 
and they realized that they had almost overtaken him. 

Instinctively they ran more lightly. 

They hugged the right hand side of the path where the 
turf was thickest and where the shade was deepest. 

Close by the rocky hillside they glided-on. 

The paymaster, conscious that his journey was almost 


done, and already rejoicing that nothing had occurred to} 


disturb him, heard*the pat, pat, pat of feet behind him. 
It would have been lucky for him if he had been a 
coward. 


If he had. started to run with all his might at the very 


instant he heard those suspicious sounds, he could have 


distanced his winded enemies. 


We can catch him before : 


his voice might be heard at one of the two or three 
| houses a little way beyond the next stile. 

The paymaster knew that he was not deceived by his. 
nerves this time. 

The tumultuous tread of his pursuers told him plainly 
enough what they would try to do. 

He cast one backward glance to see how near they were 
and dashed forward. 

A loose stone—a bit 6f turf made slippery by the frost— 
no matter what—something caused his foot to slide from 
under him and he sprawled upon all fours. 

He was up again like a flash, but it was now too late to 
avoid a conflict. 

The men were upon him before he had fully regained. 
his feet. 

Clark gave up any idea of flight. # 

He wheeled about sharply and struck with all his force 


The blow was powerful and though delivered at 
random, was remarkably effective. o 

It caught one of the assailants squarely upon the chest, 
driving what wind he had left clean out of him and 
pitching him back so that he staggered and fell. 

With a wild hope that the fellow might roll off the 
embankment, Clark turned to the second figure, but he 
had not time to raise his arm for a blow. 

The second assailant thrust an arm around the pay- 
master’s neck, and, although the latter got in a short left 
arm blow upon the fellow’s face, it did no good, 
| The grip of the man’s arm tightened around Clark’s 

neck, and a heavy hand was laid across his mouth. 

Then the struggle began in terrible earnest. 

Clark was impeded by his heavy, long-skirted overcoat, 
but he was a powerful young man, and roused to all his 
energy by the desperate situation. 

On the other hand his foes, though panting with their 

rapid run, were two to his one, for the fellow who had 
been knocked down was up and at it again quickly, they 
wore no overcoats, and they, too, were desperate. 

The paymaster struggled in vain to release himself from 
the grip of the one who hugged his neck and kept a hand 
{over his mouth. 

Do what he could that grip remained firm, and mean- 
time the other assailant was hammering plows at short 
range upon Clark’s head, and making futile attempts to 
tear open the paymaster’s overcoat. 

With blind determination not to be overcome, Clark 
tugged and wrestled, struck when he could ,and forced his 
way backward, as he thought toward Hastings. 

In the darkness and excitement he could not see that 
instead of slowly dragging his assailants toward the next 
[stile in the path, he was gradually working the party to 

the eastern side of the aqueduct. 
At that point there is an immense sink in the hillside, 
made many years ago by blasting rock there for the pur- 


{ 


The stile beyond which the lights of Hastings twinkled | Le of obtaining foundation stones for the aqueduct side 


was but a short distance away. 


Once past that and the robbers would not have dared to 


follow. 


But Paymaster John D. Clark was anything but a 
coward. 


He was brave to a fault, for the employees’ money in 
With the 
‘Gf anybody is there and I run it will be proof 
that ve got the money with me,”’ he stopped and faced 


his keeping should have made him prudent. 
thought, 


about, 


The pursuers, observing that he had stopped, clung 
closer to the steep hillside and reduced their pace toa 


slow walk. 


|" From the edge of the aqueduct the rock falls sheer to a 
depth of fifty feet or more. 

At the bottom is a deep pool of water. - 

The place is called ‘‘Murder-Hole’’ from Phat happened 
there upon the evening when John Clark defended himself 
and the factory pay roll against robbers. 

Step by step the three fought their way toward this 
yawning gulf in the hillside. 

When they were yet a few paces from the edge Clark 
managed at last to break the grip of the arm around his 
neck: 

For a moment, then, the struggle was fearfully confused. 

Blows were thick and fast, but ineffective. 


Slowly and .noiselessly now they drew nearer to their 
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The paymaster’s overcoat was torn, not only open, but 
it was yanked completely from his shoulders. ~ 

As he perceived that the coat was slipping from him, 
Clark snatched the precious wallet from the breast pocket 
and dropped it. 

He hoped that in the confuson it would not be noticed, 
and that the men, possessed of his coat, would make off 
with it, only to find that a second attempt to obtain the 
factory pay roll had resulted in useless booty. 

At first it seemed as if the ruse would succeed. 

One of the robbers stopped fighting, but the next in- 
stant he stooped, evidently for the purpose of picking up 
the wallet. 

With the energy of desperation the paymaster broke 
from ,the other robber and fell upon him who was 
stooping. 

Then there was a wild mingling of three forms. 

If a man had stood close by he could not have told in 
the darkness which was the paymaster among the three 
struggling men. 

They rolled over each other, striking, kicking, and 
pulling for a moment, then half r6se to their feet. 

For the briefest instant two forms stood stockstill with 


_ horror. 


Then each leaped back. 

The chasm yawned at their very feet, and from below 
came a hoarse cry followed by a terrible thud, and a 
sound as of a heavy body falling into water. 

The cry of him who went over the brink was faintly 
echoed in gasps of terror from the two who had so 
narrowly escaped the same fate. . 

As by one impulse they turned about and fled. 

One ran, blindly perhaps, straight toward Hastings, and 
quickly disappeared through the stile, but a few yards 
distant from the brink of Murder Hole. 

The other sped down the aqueduct toward Yonkers. 

This one, however, did not go far in that direction. 

He had run perhaps two hundred yards when he saw a 
moving spot of light in the path ahead of him. 

There was no mistaking that light. 

It was the lamp of a bicycle. 

The frightened fugitive tumbled, rather than ran, down 
the aqueduct bank, rolled through the fence that bounds 
the strip of land devoted to the underground river, and 
lay panting but silent until he heard the soft crunching of 
the pneumatic wheels upon the path above him approach, 
pass, and die away in the distant. 

After that he rose cautiously and made his way down 
the steep slope until he came to the New York Central 
railroad tracks at the.very edge of the Hudson River. 

CHAPTER III. 
MIXED LUCK FOR THE BICYCLIST. 

The’man on the ‘‘bike’’ was rolling toward Hastings at 
a moderate gait. 

He knew the path well, would have said that~he could 
go over it blindfolded, but, nevertheless," he made no 
attempt to speed his machine even here where the way 
stretched northward in a straight line. oe 

Arrived at the stile he had to dismount to lift his 
machine through the narrow opening left for pedestrians. 

He did not pass through, however. 

With the bicycle half raised he paused, set it slowly 
down, glanced toward Hastings a moment, and then very 
slowly turned the machine part way around as if he in- 
tended to ride back to-Yonkers over the route: by which 
he had just come. 

There was something very undecided in his movements. 

With the bicycle three-quarters turned around he 
checked himself and leaned upon it thoughtfully. 

Beyond the stile the path left the aqueduct and followed 
a narrow cart track to one of the highways of Hastings. 

It seemed to be a natural place to end aspin and turn 
back, and yet he could go on through that cart road and 
return to Yonkers by Broadway if he so chose. 

Maybe he was debating that matter when his attention 
was attracted by something at a little distance that was 
revealed by the light from his bicycle lamp falling 
upon it. 

He bent his head and peered through the gloom. 

He started nervously, and a low cry escaped him. 


Then he rolled his machine cautiously toward the edge 
of Murder Hole,;keeping the strange object ever within 
the rays of his lamp. 

Arrived at the brink he stooped and saw a thick leather 
wallet poised upon the edge so delicately that it seemed as 
if a breath would cause it to fall over into the chasm. 

For an instant the man was motionless. 

Then with a strange shudder he reached down and 
grasped the wallet. 

As he rose with it in his hand he staggered. 

Recovering his balance with an effort he moved his 
machine back two or three paces, and then knelt in front 
of it. 

With one hand he kept the bicycle upright and with the 
other he sought to open the wallet. 

lt was awkward work, but he succeeded at length to the 
extent of seeing that the wallet was packed solidly with 
money. 

Again he shuddered, and his hands trembled so that the 
machine fell over, and the lamp was extinguished. 

The man stood up quickly and clapped the wallet under 
his coat, looking all around as he did so as if he feared 
that he was observed. 

A second later with a soft chuckle he removed the 
wallet from beneath his coat and felt of it. 

After that he tried to put it in his coat pocket and 
found that there was not room. | 

The wallet would show plainly in an outside pocket, and 
if crowded into the inside pocket the coat would bulge 
too suggestively. 

Suddenly the young man set his machine up and rapidly 
opened the tool kit attached to the saddle bar. : 

He took out the tools one by one, and tossed them over 
the brink into Murder Hole, chuckling as he heard them 
splash in the pool below. 

When the kit was empty he crammed the wallet into it 
and buckled up the straps. j 

After looking in both directions for a moment he rolled 
the machine to the stile, lifted it through, and walked on 
toward Hastings. 

Once he started to relight the lamp, dropped the match 
after it had been ignited and walked on. 

Down the steep streets of Hastings he trundled the 
machine until. he came to the railroad station where he 
boughta ticket for Yonkers. 

The law for checking bicycles was not. then enacted, 
and he arranged to ride in the baggage car with his 
machine for a trifling fee. 

During the twenty minutes that he waited for a train 
he kept in the darkest part of the platform surrounding 
the little station. 

Few persons were about, and none of them paid any 
attention to him. 

When the train came along, however, and just as he was 
lifting his machine into the baggage car, somebody recog- 
nized him. 

‘‘Hulloa, Lewis!’’ this person exclaimed, ‘‘has your 
bike broken down??”’ 

‘“T couldn’t light my lamp, and so thought I’d go home 
by rail,’’ returned the wallet-finder, huskily. 

~ He averted his face from the inquirer, and followed the 
machine into the car hastily. 

A little before noon of the next day Henry Lewis, a 
well-known but not very successful music teacher of 
Yonkers was arrested for the murder of John D. Clark, 
paymaster of the Hastings Thread Factory. 

Without going at present into the details connected with 
the arrest it may be said that the evidence against Lewis 
was regarded universally as overwhelming, and every- 
body looked for a speedy conviction. 

Not the least damaging circumstance of the many 
arrayed against him was the depressed, dogged silence 
with which the music teacher took his arrest. 

After he had given his pedigree at the police stafion and 
had been locked up he asked if he might send for a 
lawyer. 

This request, of course, was granted. 

Ag a result Counselor Charles Stetson spent a half hour 
in the cell with Lewis listening to the latter’s story, and 
when it was finished the lawyer said: 

“You did exactly right to say nothing, for nobody 


uw know it. 
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would have believed you. There is only one defense pos- 
murderer.’ 

‘Then I shall be executed,”’ responded Lewis, gloomily. 

‘*No, you sha’n’t!”’ exclaimed the lawyer; ‘‘I believe | 
there’s a way to save you.’ 

‘‘You don’t believe that you can find the murderer, do 
you?”’ 

“‘No, but I know aman whocan. Did you ever hear of 
that New York detective, who, if he has any other name, 
is always known as Patsy?” 

Lewis nodded, but without any indication of interest. 

“T’ll get him to hunt the villain down,’’ added the 
lawyer. 

‘It’s no use,’’ returned the musician, sadly; ‘‘Patsy’s 
fees must be something enormous, and I haven’t a dollar— 
of my own.’’ 


*‘Of course Patsy makes big money,’’ said the lawyer, 
‘buf let me tell you that he’s one of the most noble- 
hearted men in the world. There are only two others like | 
him that I know of, and they are the two older men with | 
whom he is associated in detective work. He’s passion- 
ately fond of his business, and if a case interests him he 
takes it regardless of money. Don’t you worry. I’ll send 
for Patsy. He’ll believe me, and that means he’ll believe | 
you, and—but we mustn’t lose time. Cheer up, old chap! 
I’m going to telegraph for Patsy.”’ 

Counselor Stetson had not exaggerated Patsy’s good 
qualities. The young detective promptly went up to 
Yonkers in answer to the lawyer’s telegram, and having 
heard something of the circumstances, accepted the case. 

And so if came about that he took hold of the mystery 
of Murder Hole, and began one of the most extraordinary 


9) 


series of investigations that it had ever been his fortune |. 


to undertake. 
Patsy did not begin by listening to the musician’s 
account of himself. 


‘I’m in this case,’’ he said to Lawyer Stetson, ‘‘to learn 
the facts, and I take it for granted at the start that your | 
client is innocent of murder. If he’s guilty I shall soon 
T’ll go up and look at the hole in the ground) 
where the paymaster’s’ body was found. If I wait another 
hour any evidence that there may be on the ground is| 
likely to be trampled out by sightseers.’’ 

The detective’s fear as to this matter was amply 
justified by the conditions at Murder Hole. 

It hardly needs to be said that the disappearance of the) 
paymaster was noticed early in the previous evening. At, 
the factory if was known that the horse and buggy had 
been stolen, but no word had been received as to Mr. 
Clark’s later movements. 


The officials at the bank had not telephoned that the | 
paymaster had started for Hastings with the pay money, 
for they feared that such a message might be overheard | 
by unscrupulous parties. 

When five o’clock came and Clark had not arrived, the 
superintendent at the factory telephoned the bank. 

‘‘Mr. Clark started for Hastings about half an hour 
ago,’’ was the answer that the bank returned to the 
superintendent’s inquiry. 

At half-past five the superintendent and other factory 
officials were getting anxious. 

At six they were thoroughly alarmed. 

A little later an investigation was begun. 

There is no need to trace in detail the operations of the 
local. police and the score of amateur detectives who 
worked upon the case. Such inquiries were made as would 
naturally suggest themselves with the result of establish- 
ing beyond a doubt that Mr. Clark started to walk home 
by way of the aqueduct. 


This conclusion was not reached until very late at night. 
There was some delay then in obtaining lanterns in. suffi- 
cient number to make a thorough search, but when this 

was done a considerable company of policemen and 
citizens set out to follow the paymaster’s course from 
Yonkers to Hastings. 

Beginning at the point where it was supposed that he 
left the avenue to climb up the hill to the aqueduct, the 
party searched with the utmost care. 

Murder was suspected from the first, and if anybody 


felt a suspicion as to Mr. Clark’s honesty, he didn’t speak - 
sible for you, and that is to discover ‘and produce the of it. 


There are dozens of spots along the aqueduct where a 
man might be pushed from the path over a steep embank- 
ment to the beds of streams or masses.of rock sixty or 
seventy feet below. 

Such a fall would be almost certain death. 

In some places of this description small streams have 


been carried by artificial channels directly under the © 


aqueduct which thus becomes a high narrow viaduct, 
spanning a valley or gulch with sheer descents on each 
side. 

At such spots the company of searchers. divided and 
prowled along at vhe base of the aqueduct, expecting at 
every step to come upon the paymaser’s mangled remains. 

To their credit it should be said that the searchers were 
exceedingly painstaking and thorough. 


It was not until about three o’clock in the morning that _ 


they came to the stile at the very edge of: Hastings, 
almost beside which is the chasm that is now known as 
Murder Hole. 

The men were tired and discouraged. 

Some of them began undoubtedly to wonder if Clark 
| had not been tempted to abscond. 

‘‘If he was waylaid,’’ remarked the leader of the party, 
‘it must have been somewhere near here, for——’’ 

He did not finish his observation. 

One of the men held a lantern close to the ground a few 
yards back and cried: 

‘‘Look here! doesn’t this look as if there’d been a 
scrap?”’ 

All gathered around the spot, and saw a Punrawy two 
inches wide and nearly a yard long. 
‘‘Made by a boot heel,’’ said the leader. 
A hush fell upon the searchers. 
Here was evidence of what they had been expecting to 
find, and yet it seemed terrible now that they had 


found it 


The eyes of an experienced detective would have We 
‘covered. the whole nature of the fearful struggle that had 


'taken place there, and if there had been an experienced | 


detective present, he would have made the entire party 


stand back until a thorough examination of the ground 
could be effected. Asif was some of the men were for 
studying the footprints and scratches on the ground, but 
such effort was speedily abandoned, for most of the men 
turned instinctively toward the chasm and the rest 
followed. 

They held their lanterns over the brink and tried to peer 
down into the awful abyss. 

The feeble rays of their lanterns aan nothing but 
‘the gloomy walls of rock fading into dense blackness 
| below. 

‘‘I’m afraid the secret’s down there,’’ said the leader; 
‘‘we must get down somehow.’’ 


There ‘is only one narrow, steep path leading down 


| toward the bottom of the chasm, and that stops far short 


of the bottom. 

Years ago, when the rock was being quarried, men were 
lowered by the bucket and windlass contrivance familiar 
in mining operations, 

When the machinery was removed there was left no 
means of getting as far down as the surface of the dismal 

ool. 
a **Let me tell you ce boss,’’ said one of the men, 

‘“*Go on.’ 

‘‘There’s no sense in. ‘getting down there until we know 
whether there’s anything there that we want.’’ 

**Well?”’ 

‘**Let’s get.a long rope and lower a lantern first.’ 

The suggestion was accepted, and some men set off to 
rouse the people at the nearest house for the purpose of 
borrowing a clothes-line, while others cut down a sapling 
to be used as accrane so that the lantern could be swung 
clear from the rocky wall of the chasm. 

When this device had been made ready and the best 
lantern lowered, until it almost touched the surface of the 
pool, all eyes were strained upon the little circle of light 
that appeared upon the black water. 

At first nothing appeared, and the ae was moved 
slowly from side to side. 
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‘““‘What’s that!’’ exclaimed one of the men in an 
awestruck whisper. 
The lantern had stopped with a jerk, hitting against 


- something. 


It was raised a bit and lowered again. 

The obstacle appeared to be a garment of some kind. 

Evidently it lay upon a half-submerged rock that rose 
from the bottom of the pool. 

It was Mr. Clark’s overcoat, and it was soon identified 
as such. 

The work was pushed now with all possible vigor, but, 


before contrivances were arranged by which the pool 
could be dragged. 

This dismal. operation was concluded shortly after sun- 
rise by the finding and drawing forth of a horribly 
mangled body. 

The clothing was torn to shreds, and the face lacerated 
beyond recognition. 

It was plain that much of the mutilation had been 
caused by the fall rather than the struggle that preceded 
it. 

No one doubted for an instant that this was the body 
of the paymaster. 

The finding of his overcoat seemed to settle that. 

Fortunately, so the searchers thought, evidence as to 
the identity of the murderer was found also. 

Lying upon the overcoat was a wrench of the kind used 
by bicyclists. 

In the course of dragging the pool other bicycle imple- 
ments were discovered. 

It required no skill whatever to discover that Henry 
Lewis had gone to the aqueduct with his bicycle early the 
previous evening, a rather unusual thing to do at that 
time of year. iy 

The man who recognized the musician at the Hastings 
railroad station told what he knew. 

In Yonkers it was learned that Lewis returned home 
early in the evening and shut himself in his room, not 
going to supper. 

It was also learned that he went to the bank where he 
had a small account, before business hours in the morn- 
ing, and soon as the bank was open, entered and deposited 
five hundred dollars in bills. 

When his room was searched more than four thousand 
dollars was found in his trunk. 

There was no sign of the wallet Mr. Clark had carried, 
but that didn’t matter. The tools were missing from 
Lewis’ bicycle kit, and he admitted that the wrench 
shown to him was his. 

Having made that admission he relapsed into silence, 
and not another word of any kind could be got from him. 

Patsy was not aware of one-tenth of these facts when, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon following the arrest, he 
arrived at the brink of Murder Hole. 

Not only had nearly all the marks of the evening 
struggle been obliterated, buf a dozen or more idlers were 
even then on the spot making investigation harder and 
harder every minute. 

It had been so all-day, Patsy was informed; a constant 
crowd of sightseers and relic-hunters tramping over the 


| 


‘‘The question is, what made the fellows scoot just as 
success was within reach? Perhaps they heard or saw 
Lewis coming. Ill ask Lewis questions on that point. 
Meantime——’ ; 

Meantime Patsy was crawling over the ground, greatly 
interesting the onlookers by his behavior, but paying no 
sort of attention to them. 

They supposed that he was a detective, and offered him 
advice enough to last him his lifetime. 

Presently they saw him squat at the very brink of the 
chasm and begin to examine tiny dents in the turf. 

As he did not answer their questions they stopped. 
asking them, and drew as near as they could, watching 
intently. 

‘‘These ought to be finger marks,’’ Patsy said to himself, 
‘‘and a mighty sore lot of fingers the man must have had 
who scratched his hand across here. 

‘‘They are finger marks and no mistake!”’ 

The proof lay in three fragments of finger nails that had 


’ 


It was a very small clew, but it was something and he 
wrapped the nails in a paper and put them in his pocket. 

Then he rose and looked thoughtfully down into the 
chasm. 

“Hound a clew, mister?’’ asked one of the idlers. — . 

‘Where was Mr. Clark’s body taken?’’ responded Patsy, 
|ignoring the question. 

They told him, and he set off at once for the place, a 
| boarding house in Hastings village. 

To his dissatisfaction he found that the undertaker, 
'following the direction of the paymaster’s friends, had 
taken away the torn clothing that had been found on the 
body. 

“Tt was all dirt and rags, sir,’’ said the landlady, tear- 
fully, and of no use to anybody, and not fit to be buried. 
peeved 

‘Were the clothes destroyed?”’ asked Patsy. 

“‘T don’t know, sir. The undertaker will tell you. He'll 
‘be home some time this evening.’’ 

‘‘Tsn’t he at home now?”’ 

‘‘No, sir; he had to go to Irvington——’’ 

‘‘Never mind. I suppose some things were found in the 
pockets, weren’t there?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, sir; quite a number of articles.”’ 

‘‘Where are they?”’ 

‘‘Here, sir ’’ 

She pointed to a shelf where the articles lay. 

The detective made careful note of all of them, and 
cautioned the landlady not to let them be taken away. 

‘“‘T suppose you recognize them as Mr. Ulark’s things,’” 
ihe remarked, indifferently. 

‘‘Why! whose else could they be when they were found 
‘in Mr. Clark’s clothes?’’ returned the landlady: 

“Mo be sure!’’? exclaimed Patsy, ‘‘whose else could they 
be? They belonged to Mr. Clark, of course. Certainly. 
No doubt. Well, where is the unfortunate man's body???’ 

‘In the front room, sir; but you’d never know the poor 
gentleman. Ican’t bear to look at him, There’s almost 
nothing left of his face.’’ i 

“711 just take a look if you’ll permit me,’’ and Patsy 
passed the landlady and entered the front room. 


half-frozen turf, and carrying away bits of sticks and 
stones and anything else that had, or might be imagined 
to have had some connection with the tragedy. 

The detective was vexed, but he was accustomed to 
contending against this kind of difficulty, and so he went 
over the ground carefully, hoping to find something of 
significag ce in such marks as were left. 

There wasn’t much to be learned with certainty from 
the footprints, but the idlers told him that there had been 
signs of a furious struggle when the searching paity first 
came to the place. 

“Tt doesn’t stand to reason,’’ Patsy reflected, “that one 
man would attempt this kind of job. If there wasa hard 
struggle I should infer that the paymaster was attacked 
by men new in crime, otherwise he would have been done 
up without a chance for a struggle. , 

‘“‘Queer that the robbers, having done their man, should 
have skipped without taking the boodle. Stetson says his 


client found it at the edge of the hole. For the present I’l] 
believe Stetson. 


His look was a very brief one, and it was not directed 
to the dead man’s mutilated face. 

Instead the detective gave a glance at the victim’s hand. 

“It wasn’t this man who gripped the turf,’’ he said to 
himself; ‘‘not this one, but I shall know the one who did 
when I meet him. Yes, good people, I have found a clew, 
and if it doesn’t lead to the clearing of this mystery I’m 
greatly mistaken. . 

“Now for a talk 
murderer. ”’ 


with my client, the supposed 


CHAPTER IV. 
PATSY’S ASTONISHING THEORY. 

Patsy returned to Yonkers by train, and called at once 
on Counselor Stetson. 

‘‘Did you say,’’ the detective began before the lawyer 
‘could ask any questions, ‘‘that your client was a 
musician?’’ 
| ‘‘Ves,’? was the reply, ‘‘and a good fel——”’ 

‘‘What’s his specialty ?’’ 


evidently been torn off in the struggle that went on there. — 
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' without responding. 
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‘“The piano, and he’s—— 

“Then he has rather long fingers of uneven length, eh?’’ 

‘‘T suppose so, but what——”’ 

‘“You never noticed that his fingers were unlike those of | 
most other men, did you?’’ | 

‘“No, except that I believe he’s credited with having 
rather a shapely hand.”’ 

‘*All right, then, that’s one thing in his favor. What 
were you saying about him?”’ 

“Really, you hadn’t let me say anything.”’ 

“‘T ‘beg your pardon.”’ 

“That’s granted, Patsy, but I hope you are not going at 


_ this work with any idea that Henry Lewis murdered Mr. 


Clark.”’ 

“‘!’m quite sure he didn’t murder Mr. Clark,’’ said the 
detective, significantly, ‘‘but I. intend to do my work so 
that the facts that are plain to me shall be plain to other 
people. ”’ 

‘*Ah, yes, I see, and you have managed to dispose of 
some things that might suggest that Lewis bad a hand in 
the affair?’’ 

. ‘‘Perhaps, but go on with what you wanted to say about 
ima. : 

“Why, it’s only this: he’s a good fellow. He hasn’t 
been in Yonkers-long enough for the people to know him 
as Ido. I watched him as a schoolboy, and have kept 
track of him ever since. He isn’t capable of such a crime 
as murder, I assure you, though like some other good 
fellows he might yield to temptation. ’”’ 

The lawyer paused and Patsy looked at him keenly 


‘‘Lewis has been in hard luck,’’ continued Stetson, 
earnestly, ‘and if people understood him asI do they’d not 
only believe his story, but they would pardon his—er—his 
indiscretion. ”’ 

‘““Well, well, counselor, what’s he done?’’ demanded 
Patsy. ° 

‘“‘He found the Hastings factory pay money and applied 
part of it to his own needs. ’’ mia ae 

‘*Is that all?”’ 

*‘ Absolutely all as I firmly believe.”’ 

Patsy looked at the lawyer a moment, and then said: — | 

‘‘l take it for granted, counselor, that you are speaking | 
to me without reserve. 1 will be equally frank with you. 
What sort of trouble has Lewis been in?”’ 

“Debt. He had afew hundred dollars when he set up 
here as a musician, but his capital was exhausted before 
he gota paying clientage. Bills accumulated. He didn’t 
know how to meet them. He was horribly worried and 
the climax of his distress came yesterday afternoon. He 
knew that a note would be sent to his bank for collection 
to-day, and his balance there was something like one 
dollar.”’ 

‘‘Hardly enough to meet the note, I suppose.’’ 

“No, though the note was for less than a hundred. He! 
had pawned his watch and some other matters, and the! 
only thing he had left was his bicycle. He had made up 
his mind that he must sacrifice that, and being a rather 
sentimental fellow he took it out for a last ride.’’ 

*‘And then he found the money. Is thatit?’? 

‘‘Exactly. He lost his head completely when he realized | 
that relief to all his troubles had come to hand. I’m not 
excusing him for not instantly reporting his find to the | 
police and leaving the money for identification by the 
rightful owner, but I may ask how many men would do 
that? It wasn’t like finding a watch, or a diamond ring. 
This was money——’’ 

*“But it was in a wallet, I understand——.’’ 

“Wait, Patsy. Still without excusing poor Lewis let 
me tell you just what he did—or would you rather hear 
him tell you the story?” ; 

*‘T’ll hear it from you first, counselor.”’ 

‘‘All right. He had seen only that there was a big lot of 
money when his light went out. Half crazy with end | 
apprehension his only thought was how he could get the| 
stuff safely home. He feared to have it seen, and as he 
couldn't conveniently stow the thing in his pocket, he! 
unloaded his tool kit and replaced the tools with the 
wallet, A shrewd criminal wouldn’t. have done that, of 
course, but Lewis is neither criminal nor shrewd.”’ 

Patsy nodded. : 
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“Then a great fear possessed him about returning to’ 
Yonkers by way of the lonely aqueduct. Following his 
half insane impulse he took a train home. He was seen 
“Of course. Did he examine the wallet for any marks 
by. which its ownership could be established?”’ 

‘‘He did and he assures me that he found nothing in the 
way of name, or monogram, or card, or anything. It was 
simply a well-worn leather wallet.” 

‘‘What did he do then?’’ Pot . 

‘He struggled, I don’t know how many hours, wit 


‘temptation and at last yielded.”’ 


‘*How?”’ c 

‘*He destroyed the wallet.”’ 

*tHm., 2? 5 5 

“Tater, as you know, he puta portion of the money in 
the bank, and it wasn’t until after that had been done 
that he had the least suspicion as to whom the money 
belonged. - 

‘*He hadn’t looked at a morning’ paper until after he 
had arranged for the payment of his note. Then he read 
of the theft of Clark’s buggy and the disappearance of 
Clark. The newspapers, of course, had no mention of the 
discovery of Clark’s body, but he learned of it from the 
gossip of the street. ak 

“The horror of his situation came over him at once. He 
saw what an inextricable tangle he had got himself into, 
and he went home to await his arrest. 

‘‘Now that’s the plain straight truth to the best of my 
belief.”’ 

‘*T see no reason to doubt it,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘but Lewis is 
certainly in a very tight box. We shall get him out of it, 
I’m confident of that, but there’s no telling how long it 
will take.’’ : 

‘“‘Have you any idea, or theory, as to who killed the 
paymaster.”’ i 

Patsy shook his head, emphatically. 

“‘Not the ghost of an idea,’’ he said. 

Counselor Stetson looked disappointed. 
~ “T’m sorry,’’ he sighed; ‘‘I was hoping you’d see some- 


thing that had escaped the attention of the rest, and that 


would serve to fasten the guilt where it belongs.’’ 

The detective smiled in a curious way, and the lawyer 
went on: 

‘Tf a man like you gives it up, then there’s certainly no 
hope for the innocent when he’s so entangled as Lewis is.’’ 

‘JT haven’t given it up yet, counselor,’’ responded 
Patsy, ‘‘but for the sake of your client, and mine, too, for 


‘that matter, for I am interested in young Lewis, I wish 


everybody except you would think so.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean?”’ 

“Just what I say. It is known that I am on the case;. for 
people have seen me at work, and I’ve made no attempt to 
disguise myself or my operations. Sometimes the easiest 
way to fool people is to go right on with your business as 
if nobody was looking on.”’ * 

“That’s so. They think you’re trying to blind them, and 
so they look for reasons for your action that don’t exist.’’ 

‘‘Now I’ve no doubt that people hereabout understand 
that Iwas summoned to make an investigation in the 
interests of the musician.’’ 

‘“Well,’’? said the lawyer, hesitatingly, ‘‘I haven’t told 
anybody directly that you were, for I didn’t know but 
you’d work incog., but I felt that I had to. say something 
to reassure Lewis’ friends. He’s not wholly friendless, 
you know.”’ 

‘“That’s all right, counselor. Ordinarily I would prefer 
not to be known as working on a case, but this time I 
guess I'll risk my reputation and admit a failure?’ 

“Good Lord! You said just now that you hadn’t given 
it up!” 

‘*And I haven’t, but can’t you remember that we are 
talking confidentially? This is conversation between 
lawyer and client, and you’re not obliged to reveal what 
is said, are you?”’ ¥ 

‘‘Of course not. What do you want to-do?”’ 

“Tf you put it that way,’’ answered Patsy, earnestly, 
‘I'd like to tell every reporter of every newspaper in the 
country that the detective who broke up the gang of 
Nihilists, and who solved the Terry murder mystery, with . 
all its hypnotism puzzles, and who has done a few other 
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things that have made people think well of him, is stuck | ‘*T see, 1 see,’’ murmured the lawyer, who had resumed 


at last.’’ 
The lawyer stared in surprise. 


his seat and was listening attentively. 
“Then,’’ continued Patsy, ‘‘it struck me that with two 


“I'd have them understand,’’ continued Patsy, ‘‘that assailants it would be queer if both should be frightened 


this alleged clever detective, having come up here to un- 
ravel some kind of a mystery that would relieve Lewis 
from suspicion, has had to go home in disgrace.’’ 

Counselor Stetson gasped, but Patsy went on calmly: 

*““Perhaps disgrace isn’t the word, but there could be 
nothing too strong to express the conviction that the de- 
tective found the evidence against young Lewis absolutely 
uninipeachable. People will say that if Patsy couldn’t 
clear Lewis nobody could, and I’d like to have that idea 
spread all over the country. 

‘If Icould manage it I’d ‘have it printed conspicuously 
in every newspaper, daily and weekly, that John D. Clark 
was murdered by Henry Lewis, and that Patsy Murphy, 
the detective, cannot find anything in Lewis’ favor. I'd 
do more. I’d have a bell-ringer go through the streets 
shouting this news aloud. I’d have the stewards on every 
outgoing steamer tell it to the passengers, and I’d have 
the conductors of railroad trains shout it between stations. 

‘Tf all that could be done I’m pretty certain that we 
could save Lewis from electrocution.”’ 

The lawyer could only wipe his perspiring brow and 
ejaculate, ‘‘Good gracious! Why? How?” 

‘‘Because,’’ answered Patsy, ‘‘if all that could be done I 
should be very sure that this information would reach the 

eyes and ears of ane certain man whose evidence is neces- 
sary to Lewis’ freedom, and if he realized how surely 
Lewis would be condemned to die for the murder of John 
PD. Clark, I believe that man would step forward and give 
his evidence.”’ 

For a moment the lawyer stared in speechless amaze- 
ment. Then he stammered: 

‘‘Who—who is this man?”’ « 

‘“‘John D. Clark,’ replied Patsy. 

Counsellor Stetson jumped to his feet. 

*‘Patsy,’’? he cried, excitedly, ‘‘you’re a lunatic! What 
right have you to amuse yourself so at the expense of my 
‘feelings? It’s outrageous! I won’t have any more of it.”’ 

The detective smiled. 

‘‘T see you don’t understand me,’’ he said. 
that Mr. Clark is—+”’ 

‘‘Dead, man, dead! Haven’t you'seen for yourself?”’’ 

‘““No, I haven’t. I’ve seen a dead man up in Hastings, 
and I’m told that the body was pulled out of the hole at 
the edge of which Lewis found the wallet. _I believe that, 
and I believe that the body fell or was pushed into the 
hole last evening. But it is not the body of John D. 
Clark.”’ 

The lawyer stood stockstill for a moment. 

‘I’m not sure,’”’ he said, presently, ‘‘but I think I begin 
to understand. I hope you don’t mind telling me what 
makes you think that there’s been a mistake in the 
identification of Clark’s body—that is, of the body sup- 
posed to be his.”’ 

‘‘Tdentification! Rats!’’ exclaimed Patsy; ‘‘there hasn’t 
been any identification! It has been taken for granted that 
this man was Clark, and no.investigation has been made. 
I suppose that it’s all natural enough. 
sometimes happen even in big cities, where criminal cases 
are handled with systematic attention.. When it comes to 
the inquest I’m afraid more care will be exercised, and 
then it will be discovered that there is at least a doubt 
about the dead man’s identity. I hope there’ll be no doubt, 
but there may be, and for that reason I want to push the 
news I speak of abroad as soon as possible.”’ 

‘‘But what makes you doubt the identity?”’ 

‘“‘Hxcuse me, I don’t doubt. To begin with I couldn’t 
understand why the robbers, having pitched the pay- 
master into the chasm should have failed to pick up the 
wallet and run away with it. 

“Looking the ground over and reasoning in my own 
way, 1 felt that the chances were in favor of the theory 
that two men attacked Clark, two at least. 
occurred to me for their neglecting their booty—that they 


svere not hardened criminals, and meaning merely to rob simple enough. 


“You think | 


Mistakes like that} 


i they? 


| ‘“That’s suggestive, certainly, 


nerve to look around for the money. - 

‘‘While this was in my head I discovered some finger 
marks in the turf. I gave them some study and then went 
to Hastings. The rest was easy.’”’ 

“I’m glad to hear it, but——”’ 

“Tt was this way: Clark’s landlady showed me the 
articles found in the dead man’s clothing. What were 
A pocketknife, with the blade tobacco-stained, a 
few keys, a lead pencil, a cheap watch, a few coins, and a 
cutting from a sporting newspaper. Possibly John D. 
Clark carried such articles, but I think not. 

‘“There was mo card case, no memorandum book, no 
railroad ticket, no letters, no anything else that I would 
suppose such a man as Clark would carry.” 

” remarked the lawyer. 

‘It’s convincing to me,’’ responded Patsy. ‘‘Clark’s 
overcoat was supposed to settle the identity, of which no 
doubt has occurred to anybody but me. The coat probably 
was torn off in the struggle, and the wallet must have 
dropped from it accidentally.’’ 

Patsy was wrong as to that detail, but'this defect in the 
detective’s reasoning did not impair his conclusions. 

‘I had already considered,’’ he went on, ‘‘that when the 
overcoat went down the robbers might have supposed that 
the money went with it. It would have taken them hours 
and rio end of risk to get the wallet from that hole, and 
that might have been an excuse for their running away 
without it. 

‘‘However, I modify that theory now and suppose that 
the man who went oyer was one of the assailants. Clark 
and the other one were startled by this, and the remaining 
robber fled probably for the reasons I have stated. Besides 
he may have been afraid to tackle Clark single handed. 
As for Clark, stupefied at the deed, exhausted and beside 
himself with fear, he may have run impulsively at first. 
Later, and that means now, I reckon that he dares not 
show. himself for shame and fear. He thinks the living 
robber has the money, and he fears that his own story of 
how it was lust will not be believed. That would bea 
natural fear on Clark’s part, for he acted very carelessly 
after what had happened in Getty Square in the afternoon. 
What do you think of the theory?’’ 
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CHAPTER V. 
PATSY’S “‘LONG-LOST BROTHER, HARRY.”’ 

‘It seems to me that it must be right,”’ the lawyer 
replied, after a pause, ‘‘but——’’ 

‘‘Well! but what?”’ 

‘*Suppose that Clark is alive and that he returns in time 
to save Lewis from electrocution; people will maintain 
that he must have been concerned in the affair. 

*‘T don’t need to rehearse the evidence which, to every- 
body except you and me, points to him as a highwayman.”’ 

“‘T know, counselor, and there is where my work lies. 
If we’re going to shame Clark into returning we've got to 
do it quickly, and the one way is by letting it be under- 
stood that the evidence against Lewis cannot be 
overthrown. 

“‘T count on you to look out for that. Ill quietly begin 
at the other end and find out something about those 
fellows that stole Clark's buggy.”’ 

“Do you think they were concerned in the aqueduct 
affair?’’ ; 

“To a dead certainty. 

‘Were the men who stole the buggy the same wha 
assaulted the paymaster?’’ 

**T doubt it.”’ 

‘‘Well, I believe you'll succeed. Now how shall I spread 
abroad the reports you wish? It will be rather awkward 
| for me, as counsel for Lewis, to admit that he’s guilty. 
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Then a reason | Why don’t you let the reporters interview you?”’ 


‘“‘T draw the line at that. It isn’t my way. Your part is 
Get in the way of the reporters and then 


the paymaster they were too frightened when they saw decline to talk. They'll draw inferences that will be ex- 


that they had murdered him to stopand look for the ceedingly damaging to Lewis, and to-morrow’s papers will 


wallet.” 
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_have him tried and executed. See?”’ 


and run at once. It would seem as if one would have the . 
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“Yes, we'll try it. Meantime you——”’ 
**Will go with you to the police station and talk with 


Lewis. You may tell him our plan if you think he won’t 
_ Speak of it. Ileave that to you.”’ 


“I shall certainly tell him, then, for I know he will be 
discreet.’’ 

“All right. Ishalllisten to his story for the sake of 
getting just one point of information that he may not have 
given you. Then I'll chase the buggy thieves.”’ 

On the way to the police station Patsy paused to send a 
telegram to bis young friend, Mickey O’Grady, for whom 
he sometimes finds use in his investigations. 

Lewis told his story substantially as the lawyer had 
narrated it. 

Patsy studied the accused man closely and came to the 
conclusion that the lawyer was right in regarding him as 
innocent of any complicity in the robbery. 

*‘Of course I ought to have tried to find the owner of the 
money,’’ said Lewis, despondently, ‘‘and I made a fright- 
ful mistake in destroying the wallet, but God knows that 
my wrong-doing went no further.’’ 

“Tm not going to condemn you,’’ responded the detec- 
tive; “‘I shall work just as hard to save you as if you were 
innocent of everything. I’ve only one question to ask.”’ 

““T’ve held nothing back, sir.”’ 

**I believe you, but there may be something you haven’t 
thought of. Did you see anybody on the aqueduct during 
your trip?” 

Lewis reflected a moment. 

**Yes, one man,’’ he answered. 

**Where?’’ 

*‘As I was lifting my machine through the stiles af the 
point where the private road to Harmony Park crosses the 
aqueduct, aman was coming down the hill. He crossed 
the aqueduct and continued down the hill to Warburton 
ayvenue,”’ 

‘“Where is this road?”’ 

*‘Nearly three miles this side of the place where—where 
i found the wallet.’”’ E 

**Humph!”’ 

Patsy was disappointed. 

‘*How fast were you riding after that?’’ he asked. 

‘Oh, moderately, six to seven miles an hour, I guess.’’ 

**Didn’t you see or hear anything as you approached the 
spot where you found the wallet?”’ 

**Not a thing.’ 

That ended the interview, and Patsy left the police 
station fully intending to begin an investigation.of the 
buggy incident. 

Just after leaving the place he halted suddenly. 

“Am I losing my mind?’’ he exclaimed to himself; ‘tam 
I forty times a chump, or is this simply an accident?”’ 

He hastily pulled a railroad time-table from his pocket 
and stepped in front of a lighted shop window to 
consult it. 

*“No train for Hastings for an hour!’’ he muttered; ‘‘I 
must drive up.’ 

Within half an hour he was standing at the door of John 
D. Clark’s boarding house, 

He had shanged his disguise on the way. 

When the landlady came to the door he said: 

“‘T have called to see whether I can get the articles that 
were found in my unfortunate brother’s pockets.’ 

The landlady looked at him in astonishment. 

*“Why!’’ she exclaimed, after a moment, ‘‘I didn’t know 
the poor man had so many near relatives 1"? 

**Indeed?”’ said Patsy. 

*“How many brothers are there?’’ asked the landlady. 

**There were three of us, madame,’’ Patsy hazarded. 

*“Oh! you'll excuse me, I hope; of course, I didn’t doubt 
syou at all, but it seemed so strange. Mr. Clark never 
amentioned his brothers that I can remember.”’ 

**Didn’t he?’’ 

*“No, and then you see it was only a little while ago 
that your brother Harry called.’’ 

““Oh, Harry has been ‘here, has he?’’ 

“Yes, and he came on the same errand you did.”’ 

Patsy put on a look of great surprise. 

“Harry must have misunderstood me,’’ he said; “I told 
him I would call for the articles, but it is all right, of | 
course. I suppose you gave them to him.”’ 


| 


———— ——— 


““Yes.’’* The landlady spoke with great hesitation. ‘‘L 
was told not to lose the articles, and I didn’t know quite 
what to do. They weren’t of any value in themselves, you. 
know, but your brother begged so hard to get them as 
keepsakes that I hadn’t the heart to refuse him.’’ 

Patsy felt like kicking himself for not having thought of 
this earlier in the evening. 

‘‘It proves that there was more than one and probably a 
gang back of this,’’ he reflected. ‘‘Of course the criminals 
don’t want the real identity of the dead man to be dis- 
closed, and they would run a good many risks to destroy 
all evidence that might arouse suspicion that the victim. 
wasn’t Clark,”’ 


‘““Your brother didn’t take what little money thors 
was,’’ added the landlady; ‘the only wanted the other 
trifles as mementoes of his unfortunate brother.”’ 

“Of course,’’ thought Patsy; ‘‘quarters and dimes 
wouldn’t identify anybody.”’ 

Aloud he said: 

“Tt is all right, madame. 
articles I’m satisfied.’”? 

‘*I’m so glad to hear you say so.’’ 

‘“When was Harry here?’’ 

*‘Only a short time ago.’’ 

“Did he say where he was going?”’ 

‘‘Yes; he inquired where the undertaker lived——’’ 

‘*And did he go there?”’ 

‘I think not, for 1 told him that the undertaker was 
away from home.”’ 

eA Aart 

“Then he said he’d go back to New York, and return 
early to-morrow to make the final arrangements for the 
funeral.”’ 

‘*T see.’ 

‘By the way, there’s been no train to New York since 
he left, I suppose you'd find him at the depot now.’ 

‘Thank you.) I’ Il run down and see.’ 

“Have you any message for the factory officials? They 
had begun arrangements for the funeral, you know.”’’ 

‘“‘Guess I’ll let Harry attend to that,’’ Patsy replied, 
finding it hard to repress a smile; ‘‘good-evening.’’ 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. Clark.” 

Patsy hurried until he came within sight of the little 
railroad station when he slackened his pace to a walk. 

He entered a saloon whose front door commanded a view 
of the platform. 

It was an easy matter to idle in the saloon and watch 
the persons who were waiting for a train at the station. 

The detective speedily observed that of the few men 
there only three could by any possibility be connected 
with the case he was inv estigating. 

All the others were either local railroad employees or 
men who conversed with the employees in a friendly way, 
and thus showed that they were not strangers. 

‘‘Brother Harry,’’ thought Patsy, ‘‘is not a resident of 
this village, unless he’s an expert at disguises, and the 
chances are so heavily against that that it’s not worth 
thinking of. 

“It’s about a million to one that Harry is a New York 
crook, and unless he’s sneaked out of town, which isn’t 
likely, it’s about the same odds that he’s one of those 
three men.’ 

Of these three, two stood together at the far end of the 
platform. 

It was darkest there, and the detective barely dis- 
tinguished their forms. 

Apparently they were conversing earnestly, and it 
seemed, too, as if they were trying to avoid observation. 

The third man sat in the Wwaiting-room, © 

He.was looking out of the window, and the light fell 
upon him so that Patsy could see most of his face. 

Until the train approached neither this man nor the 
pair on the platform stirred perceptibly, and Patsy was no 
wiser about them than at. first. 

It was not until the train stopped and he saw all three 
of his suspects go toward the smoking car'that he hit 
upon a plan of action. 

He waited until the train was about to start, and then 
dashed out from the saloon, ran across the road, and 


As long as Harry has the 


swung onto the rear car. 
4 ; 
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The train was then in motion, and Patsy entered the 
car panting furiously. 

To his great satisfaction he saw that every seat had at 
least one occupant. 

He could not: pick out the pair who had been conversing 
in the darkness, for he had had no glimpse of their faces, 
but he trusted to discover them when the conductor 
should come through for tickets. 

The man who had sat in the waiting-room was easily 
identified. 

He sat by himself near the forward end of the car. 

Patsy went forward and dropped into the seat beside 
him, still panting hard and mopping his brow. 

He rather hoped that the man might be induced to make 
a remark, and thus give an opening for conversation, but 
in this the detective was disappointed. 

“‘T came pretty near missing it that time,’’ said Patsy, 
presently, as hé pocketed his handkerchief and turned 
with a smile to his companion. 

The latter grunted and kept his face averted. He was 
leaning his head upon his hand, apparently much inter- 
ested in the dark river close to the edge of which the 
train was running. 

Patsy prom ptly. gave up any attempt at conversation, 
fearing to arouse the suspicions of the stranger. 

As he settled back in the seat he caught the words: 

“If we can persuade the railroad company to put up a 
new station between Hastings and Glenwood, I’ll go into 
it for all I’m worth.”’ 

Turning his head slightly the detective saw that the 
speaker sat directly across the aisle. 

The man to whom he‘spoke was bending forward and 
listening intently. 

Each man hada ticket in his hand, and from the holes 
punched in the edges Patsy knew that they were daily 
patrons of the railroad. 

‘Now then,’ he reflected, ‘‘those two and this man 
beside me were the men who got on just now. <The fact 
that they carry monthly tickets lets them out of it, or I’m 
vastly mistaken. I’m certain that they got on at Hastings 
because they have their tickets out ready for the 
conductor. 

“It seems more and more certain that this man beside 
me is my long lost brother, Harry. | 

‘If he’s a daily passenger, too, I shall think that I’ve} 
been mistaken, and that Harry sneaked out of town by 
some other route.’ 

When the conductor opened the door Patsy turned to his 
companion and said: 

‘‘T came away in such a hurry that I forgot my com- 
mutation ticket. Will you sell me a ride from your 
ticket?”’ 

‘‘Hain’t got a commutation,’’ returned the other, 
gruffiy, and he held up a bit of ae as evidence. 

It proved a good deal to Patsy, for he caught sight of 
the date stamped on the ticket by the seller. 

' The detective saw that it was the return coupon of a 
round trip ticket seld in New York on that same day. 

‘‘Excuse me,’’ he said, preparing to pay his fare to the 
conductor, and adding to himself, ‘‘it looks more and 
more like dear Harry.” 

Nothing happened after that until the train stopped at 
Yonkers where most of the passengers got out. 

Patsy changed to a vacated seat a little way behind his 
companion’s, and on the same side of the car. 

The man he was watching remained motionless until 
the conductor had passed through the car again. 

Then he raised the window beside him a couple of 
inches, 

**Ah!”’ thought Patsy, ‘‘what’s Harry going to do now?”’ 

With his eyes still on the fellow the detective raised his 
own window until it was half way open. 

It was a chilly evening, and the cold air rushing in was 
doubtless uncomfortable to the other passengers. 

‘‘They’ll have to stand it,’’ Patsy said to himself, ‘‘for | 
I’m exceedingly anxious to know whether that’ S my dear | 
brother.’ ae 

The suspect was evidently doing something, what Patsy 

could not make out at first, although he thought he knew. 

Presently it became perfectly clear. ° 

The man was dropping things from the window. 


As soon as he made certain of this, Patsy quietly thrust 
his arm out of the window and opened his fingers wide. 

He knew that the speed of the train was so great that 
anything dropped from the forward window would only 
begin to fall by the time his window came abreast of the 
spot where it started. 

It was his hope to catch one of the articles, and although 
the operation involved no danger, his heart beat rather 
high with excitement. 

On the identification of this man might depend the 
solution of the mystery and the rescue of Lewis. 

Something ticked against his fingers. 

He grasped for it—and lost. 

Setting his teeth together to repress an exclamation of 
disappointment, he extended his hand again. 

’ A moment later he felt something soft. 

His fingers closed over it, and he drew in his hand. 

At the same moment the'\man in front lowered his 
window. 

‘‘He’s thrown out all he’s going to,’’ thought Patsy, 
‘fand if what I’ve caught was the last thing he threw——’’ 

He glanced at it and smiled triumphantly. 

It was a cutting from a sporting newspaper and he 
recognized it as the same that had been found in the 
dead man’s pocket. 

‘It’s all right, now,’’ thought the detective; 
is Harry, my long lost brother!” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A BIG ORGANIZATION OF CRIMINALS. 

During the rest of the journey to New York Patsy sat 
back and.smoked contentedly. 

He regarded the mystery as good as solved, and the rest 
of the work was merely the filling in of details. 

Nevertheless, there was plenty to do to make the case 
complete, and when the train stopped in the Grand Central 
station he was on the alert to shadow his “‘brother.’ 

Two men were waiting for ‘‘Harry.’’ 

They met him with anxious faces, and Patsy caught 
two remarks as he passed them. 

‘*T don’t think you ought to have thrown them away,” 
said one of the men. 

‘““The king won’t like it,’’ said the other. 

What Harry said in reply Patsy did not hear. 

A moment iater he was following ali three along Forty-~ 
second street toward the North River. 

He made no attempt to overhear their conversation. 

It seemed more important to him to locate their 
rendezvous, for he was more and more certain that they 
were members of a dangerous gang. 

They turned at length into . Kighth avenue, aa finally 


‘that man 


entered a saloon long known to the detective as a resoré 


for toughs and criminals. 

Patsy saw them speak to one or two hangers-on there, 
and sit down as if to wait for somebody. 

‘‘T shall know them again and where to find ’em,’’ he 
reflected, and he hurried as fast as a cab would take him 
to Nick Carter’s house. 

Mickey was there waiting for him. 

‘‘You’re a cure fer sore eyes, boss,”’ 
grinning delightedly. 

Patsy shook hands with him. 

“That’s a good grip, Mickey,’’ he answered; ‘‘I want 
you to give the glad hand to more than one crook.”’ 

‘‘Me? me give a crook de glad hand——”’ 

‘*Yes, and you may have to do it for days.”’ 

**Gee 3? 

**Don’t you want to?’’ 

“Huh! I ain’t on, am I?” y 

‘Not yet. I’ tell you.”’ 

‘*Put me on straight, boss, an’ I’m wid ye.’ 

“That’s the talk. Wait a minute.’ 

Patsy went to the room where Nick kept a great many 
odds and ends of apparatus, and returned with a small 
, contrivance that he fastened around Mickey’s waist under 
his vest. 

Some instructions followed, and when the detective 
had written a note, Mickey took it and set off for Eighth 
avenue. 

Shortly after in an entirely new disguise Patsy followed. 


said the boy, 
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He wont to the saloon where he had left ene three 
suspects. 

Two of them were still there. 

*“Harry’’ was the absent one. 

The detective made a pretense at drinking at the bar, 
and then sat at the table where his suspects were 
eonversing and drinking. 

Many minutes passed. 

Some of the idlers left the saloon, and their places were 
taken by strangers. 

Presently Patsy chuckled. 

The two men in whom he was interested looked at him 
curiously. 

The detective was smiling as if he had never been so 
pleased in all his life. 

““*Scuse me, strangers,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’m obliged to set 

7am up. I’m that tickled that I must treat. Wot’ll you 
have?’’ 


The pair exchanged inquiring glances. 

“Guess we don’t mind a ball,’’ said one of them, ‘but 
what’s made ye so happy, stranger?’ f 

“‘Didn’t you see that fellow with the side whiskers that 
was standing at the bar till just now?”’ asked Patsy. | 

The men ‘looked around and one of them answered: 

“‘Yoes, Isaw him. . He just went out.” 

**Hxactly, and that’s why I’m glad.’’ 

Both men looked more curious than ever. 

‘<P’raps ’tain’t any of my business,”’ remarked one, ‘but 
ZI don’t see why that should make ye glad.’ 

“Why!” exclaimed Patsy, in a surprised tone, ‘‘didn’t 
you know him?” 

“Never saw ‘im before,’ 

**Oh, come off!” 

<©?Pon my word I never did.” 

“*Huh! you think you didn’t, but I’d bet fifteen to one 
that you have.”’ 

“*Who was it, then?’’ 

**T’ll tell you.”’ 

Patsy leaned across the table and lowering his voice to 
a@ whisper, said: 

“That was Nick Carter!’ 

Both men started nervously. 

“*¥ou don’t mean it!’’ whispered one. 

“*¥ do, though.”’ 

“Then we'd better skip, Bill.’’ 

‘““Rats!’’ exclaimed Patsy, ‘‘stay where you are. He 
isn’t looking for you just now, and if he was if would be 
sure capture for you. to goout. He’s probably hanging 
*xound outside.’ 

Both men were very uncomfortable. 

“‘Course he isn’t after us,’’ muttered one, ‘‘for we hain’t 
done nothing, have we, Bill?”’ 


* “Qourse not,’ returned Bill,‘‘but ’tain’t exactly pleasant 
fo think of what he might have heard. I understand that 
Nick Carter can hear twice as fur as most men.’ 
“That he can,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘but I tell you he ain’t after 
ou.”’ 
2 “‘How do you know?”’ 

***Oause he’s looking for me.”’ 

“Vou!’ 79 

> Yep, me.’ 

The men Toke ereatly interested. 

**Wot ye be’n doin, stranger?’’ asked one. 

“*Be’n doin’ eighteen months till last week,’’ replied the 
detective, sourly. 

“You don’t say! 

Patsy nodded. 

**Tough luck.”’ 

“<T'would be worse to go up again right away, wouldn’t 
if?*’ the detective asked. 

**You bet! but why——”’ 

“Why! I had to do something to make an honest living 
goon as I come out, didn’t I?”’ 

**Sure!’’ 

«Well, that’s it.” 

“What?” 

““Oh, there was a little safe down town that got in my’ 
way. Icracked it just to show I had no hard feelings. 
Carter got the case, suspected me, and there you are.”’ 

““Why didn’t he collar you just now?”’ 
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‘‘Ha! ha, that’s what tickles me! I’m disguised, you 
‘see, and it isn’t every day that you can fool Nick Carter 
by a disguise.”’ 

The men were silent for a moment, 

Then one of them began: 

“Sa {23 

‘“Well?”’ 

‘“‘You must be an old bird at this.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ said Patsy, indifferently; ‘I’ve been alive 
something like thirty years, I believe.”’ 

‘*Born in the business, eh?”’ 

“That’s about it.”’ 

The men looked at one another. 

‘“‘Now you understand why I was glad,’’ said Patsy; 
‘‘what about that ball?”’ 

The men named their drinks and while the detective 

was busy with his they conversed in whispers. 

Presently one of them said: 

‘‘How would you like to pool your luck with some good 
fellows?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ returned Patsy, “what is there in it?” 

‘There’s a good deal in it for good men.’ 

‘‘Well, I don’t know as I’m good enough.”’ 

“Oh! you’re all right; the only trouble is——”’ 

‘*Well!”’ 

‘‘You’d have to begin at the bottom.”’ 

‘* At the bottom, eh?”’ 

‘Yes, that’s the rule of the game.”’ 

Patsy looked at his new , companions sharply, and 
demanded: 

‘‘What are you giving me?”’ 

‘‘No guff,’’ replied ane, hastily ; 
our words, see?”’ 

“You'd have to alee by being deuce,’’ said the other, 
‘but you’d work your way up fast enough.’’ 

‘*So there’s a chance to rise, is there?’’ asked Patsy. 

““Oh, yes; plenty of it.” 

Of course this invitation was what Patsy had been play- 
ing for, but it was not his policy to accept it off hand. 

His reference to the presence of Nick Carter in the 
saloon had been all fiction, for Nick was not even aware 
what case Patsy was at work on. 

The man referred to as Nick Carter was a stranger to 
Patsy, and so evidently a stranger to the place that the 
detective had not hesitated to make his companions 
believe that the side-whiskered customer was the great 
detective in disguise. 

Patsy was exceedingly eager to learn all about the gang 
represented by these men, but he had to remember. the 
scrape out of which he was trying to help young Lewis. 

*“T must get into this new game,’’ he refiected, ‘‘just far 
enough to know how to play it at some other time, but I 
mustn’ t neglect to identify ‘Harry’ and the other criminals 
i concerned in the Hastings and Yonkers affairs.’’- 

Aloud he said: 

‘“How does a man begin?”’ 

‘“‘Well, you see,’’ whispered the man addressed as Bill, 
‘‘there’s a limit to the membership, but sometimes a — 
vacancy occurs.’ 

‘What's the limit?”’ 

“Wifty-two.:”’ 

‘*A card deck, eh?”’ 

‘*Hxactly, whist!”? : 

‘‘Whist? what for?’’ and Patsy lowered ‘his voice and 
looked around as if he had misunderstood the remark. 

The other men smiled. 

“You don’t catch on,’’ said Bill. 

‘‘Guess I don’t. I thought you wanted me to shut up.” 

“Oh, no. I meant, whist, the game.”’ 

“Oh! your fifty-two make a whist club. Is that it?” 

‘*Now you’re on exactly !”’ 

‘What do.you call the club?”’ 

“The Double Shuffle.”’ 

SCAT: 99 

‘‘Diamonds are always tramps.” 

*“And you’d have to begin,’ 

Lo DY. being the deuce of clubs.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘the deuce of clubs doesn’t stand 
much chance of eine a trick if diamonds are always 
trumps.’ 
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‘‘same is only one of 


* added Bill’s companion, 


Bid SS NG? admitted Bill, ‘‘but if the deuce was played at 
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just the right time he might be promoted to be a higher 
card.’ 

‘*Aha,”’ said Patsy, as if he was satisfied. 

He feared to ask too many questions at this stage of the 
investigation. He saw that he had discovered a gang of 
criminals of which the police had not even suspected the 
existence. 

“It'll be worth a long game to win out in the Double 
Shuffle Club,’’ he reflected. 

‘*What do you say to taking a hand?”? asked Bill. 

“Don’t know but I will,’ answered Patsy, ‘‘but isn’t 
the membership full to the limit?” 

“Tt was till yesterday.”’ v 

**Oh! somebody resigned?’” 

**Not much. We never resign,’ 

**Dead?’’ 

**Killed..”’ ~ 

*“*How?”’ 

“By the blundering of the deuce and tray of clubs.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 


**How was that?’’ asked Patsy, without much hoy of 
interest. 

Bill lowered his voice still further and answered: 

“There was & paymaster done up and robbed last night 
up near Hastings.” 

“Ves,” said Patsy, ‘‘I read of it in the papers.’ 

‘*Ay, but the papers was wrong, dead wrong.’ 

‘Were they?’’ 

‘Yep. The paymaster wasn’t killed.”’ 

“*hh?”? 

‘Fact. It was the deuce of clubs who was done for.’’ 

“‘But the paymaster——”’ 

‘*Has disappeared. Exactly ; and he doesn’t care to show 
up because he can’t give a decent explanation about the 
loss of the pay money. 

‘‘Then the other fellow, the tray of clubs, got the swag, 
did he?’’ 

‘‘Naw!’’ exclaimed Bill, in a tone of deep disgust. 

“Oh! I remember,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘the police have 
arrested the trey. What’s his name, now? Lewis, wasn’t 
it? Yonkers chap——”’ 

‘‘Lewis be blowed! Yes, Lewis is arrested-and he’s the 
man that got the’ stuff, so let him die forit. He didn’t 
know how to take care of a good thing when he got it. He 
was a worse blunderer than the deuce or the trey. But 


‘then, Lewis was a rank outsider.”’ 


‘‘Oh! isn’t he in the Double Shuffle?”’ 

‘‘Naw! he never heard of it.’’ 

‘Well, well.”’ 

Patsy drew a long breath. 

**So the deuce of clubs got killed, did he?’’ he asked. 
®«yVes It wasa badly managed job. The king and nine 
of clubs did the first part of it well enough.” 

‘“What did they do?’’ 

“They stole the paymaster’s buggy in broad daylight. 
That was to prevent him from going up to Hastings in the 
usual way. We had no idea he would be good enough to 
walk, but we expected to make him stay in Yonkers-till 
dark. Then the fool walked home, and deuce and trey 
weren’t smart enough to do him up.”’ 

‘*Too bad,’’ said Patsy. ‘‘What’s become of trey?’’ 

‘Oh, he’s around somewhere. He won’t-be allowed to 


. try again very soon. You see, this was the first important 


job he and deuce ever tackled.”’ 

SAH Rey 

“And now,’’ concluded Bill, ‘‘we’re hoping nobody’ll 
suspect that it wasn’t the paymaster who was killed. The 
king sent the jack up to Hastings this evening to bring 
away all the evidence he could lay his hands on by 
pretending to be the dead man’s brother.’ 

“Shrewd game.’ 

“Vou bet. The king’ Ss a good one, and so’s the jack. 
Here’s the jack now.’ 

Patsy looked up and saw his “‘brother Harry’’ entering 
the saloon. He was accompanied by another man. 

The new-comers approached the table, and were about to. 


~~ git down when Bill arose and whispered to them. 


a, they conversed in another part of the 


saloon, Then the man accompanying ‘‘Harry’’ went up to 
Patsy and said: 
**So you’d like to be initiated, eh?’’ 


‘‘I’m not so sure,’’ responded Patsy; ‘tI don’t know the 


game.”’ 

**You’d soon learn.’ e 

“py "aps. ” 

‘‘They tell me you’ve done time,” 

‘*I’ve been that unfortunate.”’ 

‘What for?”’ 

‘*Burglary.”’ 

‘‘What’s your name?’’ 

‘‘Jere Thomas; but say, mister!’’ 

‘*Well?’? 

‘‘This ain’t no police station.’’ 

“*T know it.’’ _ 

‘*And it ain’t no prison office.’’ 

‘Right you are.’’ 

Loree I don’t intend to give my pedigree any further, 
see?”’ 

All.the conversation had been conducted in low tones. 
The man who was asking questions smiled dryly and 
responded: 

‘That’ s right enough. We want to know what sort of 
men we’re dealing with, but this isn’t the place to ask 
questions. Come with me.’’ 

Patsy complied at once, and the others strolled after. 

They went a short distance down a side street and 
entered a tenement building, passing through the ground 
floor hall to a smaller building in the rear. 

This building was apparently deserted, but the man whe 
questioned Patsy produced a key and unlocked the outside 
door. 

When he had done this he said: 

“Stand back a minute.’’ 

Patsy was most unwilling to obey this, but as ‘‘Harry’” 
and the two others were close behind there was nothing 
for it but to join them. 

The leader disappeared within the dark doorway. 

‘‘He has to give the password,’’ whispered Bill; ‘‘every- 
thing is so strict that not even the king can get in without 
going through the form.’’ 

Patsy made no reply. 

“T’m getting into this pretty deep,” he refiected. ‘It’s 
late in the evening and I haven’t got more than on the 
track of the one man I want. That’s the fellow they call 
the trey of clubs. 

‘*I’d like immensely to be free of any case so that I could 
be initiated into this gang to-night. 

““That’s-one way of looking at it. 

‘*Here’s another: suppose this king fellow should be as: 
shrewd as some crooks are, and should tumble to me. 
What would happen then?’’ 

**T certainly don’t want any trap-door business to-night. 
The Hastings cuse must be finished and Lewis set free 
before I risk too much with the Double Shuffle Club.’’ 

While he was thinking thus the leader came to the open 
door and whispered “Come in.’ 

Patsy and the others entered. 

At the end of a short, perfectly - dark passage the 
detective felt a hand laid on his arm. 

Instinctively he made ready to defend himself, but at the 
same moment he realized that the hand was placed upon 
him simply for the sake of guiding him, 

So he passed on in the direction that the hand pulled 
and presently came gently against a chair. 

**Sit,’’ said a low voice. 

The detective obeyed and heard sounds of other persons 
moving slowly about the room. 

After a moment all became quiet. 

It continued thus for at least two minutes. 

There were light sounds of breathing and it was evident 
that all the men present were keeping as still as possible, 

The silence was broken at length by three blows like 
knocks with the fist upon the ceiling. 

‘Indeed!’ said a voice that Patsy Po oeeron as belong- 
ing to the man who had , questioned him; ‘‘you said your 
name was Jere Thomas.’ 

Patsy made no response. 

“I say!’’ exclaimed the voice impatiently, ‘‘you said 
your name was Jere Thomas.’’ 
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~ *T s’pose you’re alludin’ to me,’’ said Patsy, then, ‘‘but 
how’m I to know when I can’t see a blamed thing?” 

“You know when you’re spoken to well enough.’’ 

““Well, mebbe.’’ 

““Perhaps you don’t know that no such man as Jere 

‘Thomas has been confined in Sing Sing.’’ 

“Oh! is that what you’re driving at?’’ asked Patsy ina 
tone of unconcerned surprise. 

‘“What do you mean,’’ demanded the voice of the leader, 
sternly, _by attempting to pass yourself off for an 
ex-convict?’ 

“Look here!’’ responded Patsy, with equal sharpness, 
“do you suppose a fellow gives his right name every time 
he meets strangers?”’ 

This retort evidently made an impression for there was 
Silence again save for a very slight rustling sound that 
came from the direction of the leader’s voice. 

“There's aconsultation of some kind. going on for sure,”’ 
thought the detective. ‘‘Diamonds trumps, eh? and I 
haven’t heard of the ace of clubs yet. There’s lots to be 
found out about this precious crowd. I’d bet that some 
high diamonds are in the next room and that the king of 
clubs is somehow communicating with them about what to 
do with me. 

‘Tt would be easy enough for them to snip my head off 
for they must know exactly the spot in which iN m sitting. 
Guess I’d better look out.’ 

At this thought he,cautieusly bent his knees and with- 
out the least sound got down on all fours. 

Hardly had he taken this position when there was a 
hissing sound above him followed by a loud bang! upon 
the wall behind his chair. 

Then there were excited exclamations and the noise of 
men moving about. 

Somebody stepped against Patsy. 

The detective laid hold of the man’s leg and eave a 
vigorous yank. 

The unseen man sprawled at full length. 

It seemed as if the wildest confusion would follow, but 
suddenly a light flashed upon the scene and the leader’s 
voice rang out: 

“The king is played !’’ 

Instantly there was deathly quiet. 

Patsy, still on all fours, saw a strange scene, 

At one side of the room stood the leader with a dark 
lantern in his hand casting its rays in every direction. 

Five men were standing in various attitudes as motionless 
as statues. 

One had half risen from the floor. 

“‘Good distipline,’’ said the detective coolly to himself. 

The room appeared to be furnished very plainly. 

The feature that interested Patsy most was a heavy iron 
weight suspended from the ceiling by a chain. 

On the ceiling was an open catch. 

From the-position of this catch and the fact that the 
weight was now swaying just above the chair in which he 
had been sitting, Patsy saw that there had been an attempt 
to murder him. 

It was evident that when he ‘had entered the room the 
weight was caught at the ceiling. 

It was so hung that when released it would fall with 
terrific force directly against the head of anybody 
occupying the chair in which Patsy had been placed. 

A string hanging from the open catch to where the leader 
was standing showed how the weight had been released. 


a 


CHAPTER. VIII. 
DEUCE TAKES KING. 


re guess, ”? remarked Patsy, coolly, ‘‘that you thought I 
wasn’t acting on the level.”’ 

The leader stared at him fixedly. 

“You've got nerve, haven’t you?”’ he said. 

“Couldn't get along without it,’’ returned Patsy, 
cheerfully. 

‘“Do you know that you might be shot now?”’ 

“Oh, yes. ' 

“Or stabbed?” 

“Cert!” 

“‘Or killed in some other way?’’ 

*‘Of course!”’ 
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fish, you know. That gives a shock, too, if you touch it.’’ 


hands with him for the sake of getting that shock.”’ i 


No. 273. 


et ee 


There was a pause here only broken when there came 


| two distinct but low knocks on the ceiling. 


‘*You are saved,’’ said the leader. 

‘“‘T thought I would be, but thanks just the same,’’ Pai 
responded, 

“Suit in order!’’ commanded the leader. 

At that the men changed from their motionless attitudes 
and everybody drew 2 long breath. 

“Why did you get out of that chair?’’ asked the leader. 

‘‘Because,’’ replied Patsy, ‘I kind o’ got it into my nut 
that you were suspicious of me and weren’t inclined to 
give me a chanst to square myself.’’ 

*“You’ye got bfains as well as nerve.’’ 

**T hope so.”’ 

“We think you’re the kind of man we want.’’ 

“Glad to hear iA eh : ij 

‘*But you’ve got to prove yourself, ’’ : 

DU do ite” 

‘If you hadn’t given a false record it wouldn’t have 
been necessary.’’ 

‘‘Well, but how was I to know you were acting square 
with me?”? 

‘‘No matter. You got yourself into a scrape by lying, 4 
and out of it by good senseand nerve. How will you prove F] 
that you are of the kind we want?”’ 

Patsy pretended to think very hard. E 

As a matter of fact some such chance as this was what 4 
he had been hoping for. 

*‘T’ll tell you,’’ he said, presently ; “‘there’ Ss & way to ae 


| show what I’m worth in half an hour.’ 


‘“What is it?’ 

‘‘Have you heard of the torpedo man?”’ 

‘*No. 39 

‘“Well, he’s a new freak in one of the Eighth avenue 
dime museums.”’ 

‘*What of him?’’ 

‘‘He has something the matter with him so that when 
you shake hands you get a little shock.”’ 


Poon? is 
“It’s a fact. I tried it.”’ 

‘*Did it shock you?”’ 

“Yep.” 


‘‘How’d it feel?”’ 

‘A little tingling sensation.’ 

‘*How does he do it?’’ 

‘‘T tell you something ails him. He’s like the torpedo 


“The man’s a fake.” 

‘*Mebbe.”’ 

““Well, what of him?’’ 
“Every jay intown goes to the museum and shakes i: 


All the men in the room grinned. 
Even the leader seemed interested. 
“The museum’s crowded all the time,’”’ continued Patsy” 
“with jays and spectators. Now we'll. all go over there be- 
fore they close up for the night. You fellows attract atten- 
tion by shaking hands with the torpedo man at a nickel a 
shake, and Ill guarantee to pluck every jay in the crowd.’’ 
‘‘Good scheme!”’ cried the leader. ‘‘There ought to be 
quite a pot out of that, too.’ 
‘*You bet! but the pot? s mine, isn’t it?” 
“Only your share if you’re coming in.’ 
“Does ever ybody have to divvy?’’ 
‘*Certainly.”” 
Patsy pretended to consider He 
‘‘Well,’’ he said, after a moment, ‘‘let’s go. I’ll agree to 
divvy fair and square, but you fellows must do the glad 
hand racket.”’ Fs 
‘*We will,’’ responded the leader. ‘‘Shuffie!’’ 
At this word the men withdrew, laughing quietly over 
the scheme for plunder that had been suggested, 
Patsy and the leader went out last. | 
‘*You’ll be the deuce of clubs,’’ said the latter at the 
door. 
‘‘J understand,’’ responded the detective; ‘‘and aa are 
king of clubs.”’ _ 
**Yes, I am.”’ eh 
It was but a short walk to the museum and there was a 
the ‘‘torpedo man’’ just as Patsy had described him, 
giving shocks to these who touched his hand. 
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The new-comers crowded about him and began to pay in 
their nickels for shocks, 

Patsy kept on the outskirts of the crowd, apparently 
picking pockets. 
~ He whispered two words, ‘‘arrest me’? to one of the 
spectators and edged his way to the thickest of the group. 

Suddenly one of the gang howled aloud. 

He had taken the torpedo man by the hand and was 
struggling to get away. 

His face was contorted with pain. 

The torpedo man was grinning with delight and hanging 
to the struggling victim. 

It seemed to be a signal for great commotion. 

Several of the spectators became exceedingly active. 

They produced revolvers and handcuffs, and before 
Patsy’s companions were half aware of what was going on 
every one of them was a prisoner, 

Patsy himself, after what looked like a terrific struggle, 
was captured by the man to whom he had whispered. 

All were hurried to the station house and locked up. 

Patsy, of course, was freed as soon as the others were 
out of sight. 

Then he explained his operation without telling very 
much about the Double Shuffle Club, reserving that for 
his own investigations later. 

The ‘‘torpedo man’’ was Mickey. 

He wore a battery that Patsy had put upon him, and it 
“was so arranged that he could give a hand shaker a light, 
harmless shock or a resistless grip at will. 

Patsy had instructed him to give only light shocks to 
all comers until he should feel the hand of a man whose 
finger nails were badly broken. 

Then he was. to hang on like death, and Patsy and the 
policemen in disguise, who had been sent there in answer 
to Patsy’s note, would do the rest. 

Patsy decided to be arrested instead of disclosing his 
identity to his victims, because there were other members | 
of the gang at large whom he wished to capture. He knew 
that information might leak from the cells of the prisoners 
that would put every member of the Double Shuffle Club 
against him. 

The man with the broken finger nails was the ‘‘deuce of 
clubs, ‘‘ and it was the marks of his hand and the frag- 

ments of his finger nails that had attracted Patsy’s atten- 
tion the afternoon before. 

It is not necessary to state again the various bits of 
evidence picked up by Patsy in the course of his work. 
There was plenty to relieve Lewis of all suspicion of 
complicity in the Hastings affair. 

More than that, the detective’s theory as explained to 
Lawyer Stetson, was wholly justified. The newspapers 
next morning printed accounts that showed how every- 
thing pointed to the certain guilttof Lewis and that unfor- 
tunate man was branded as a murderer. It was also stated 
as a most significant fact that the ‘‘celebrated detective’’ 
engaged by “the accused man’s friends, had given up the 
Case and admitted his attempt to clear Lewis as a failure, 

These accounts, as Patsy hoped they would, fell under 
the notice of the missing paymaster, and before noon he 
turned up and told the story just as it happened. 

“T was too ashamed of myself,’’ he said, ‘‘to return 
when I realized that I had been robbed and had been partly 
responsible for the death of a man. I supposed that the fel- 
low who didn’t fall into the chasm had got away with the 
money. In short, I lost my head, but when I saw that an 
innocent man was accused of murdering me, I couldn’t 
stand it.”’ 

Patsy’s one regret was that circumstances did not shape 
‘so that he could capture or break up the entire gang at one 
blow, but he promptly set to work to make up for that, 
and what he did is told in ‘‘Patsy and the Double Shuffle 
‘Club,’’ No, 275 Nick Carter Library. 


(THE END.) 


[‘‘Tue LETTERS ON THE FLOOR; oR, Nick CARTER’S CLEVER 
DercreHer,’’ by the author of ‘‘Nick Carter,’’ will be pub- 
lished in the next number (274) of the Nick CARTER 
LIBRARY. 
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LOVE, COURTSHIP AND 
MARRIAGE. 


All who contemplate marriage should con- 
Sider well the step they are about to take, re- 
membering that their life’s happiness depends 
upon the selection. The folowing subjects are 
} treated in our book: 


l.etters of Love, Secret Love. The More Pas- 
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Houp-Ur oF tan ‘‘Katy” Express. By the Author of ‘Nick 
Carter.” 


Y TO BOSTON; or, A Fieut ror Lirg 

By the Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 

or, THE PropueM or SEVEN 

By the Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 

THE Secret or A HAUNTED 
CuamBer. By the Author of ‘Nick shoe Z 

262.—NICK CARTER IN ST. LOUIS; or, Tur Nicur Haws’ 
Last ScreecH. By the Author of “Nick Carrer. ii 

IN ST. LOUIS; or, Derecriye Work During 

By the Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 


ona R. R. Train, 


DEATHS. 


Tam ‘ornabDo, 


. 264.—NICK CARTER IN BALTIMORE; or, THe Consprracy oF 


THE Rep Leserz. By the Author of “Nick Carter.” 
—PATSY AT THE SE? SHORE; or, Tue Crue Founp- 
ON THE Bracu. -By the Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” : 
CARTER IN NEW* ORLEANS; on, Tue Rep 
Leracun’s Last Errort. By the Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 
or, A’Racz Nor on A Race Tracks. 

By the Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 
—THREE TIMES DEAD; on, Nick Carrer in a TicHr 
Prace. By the Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 


. 269.—PATSY’S QUFER ADVICE; orn, Too Muc# ror THE Lrcan 


Apviser. By the Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 
—THE GREAT JEWVL ROBBERY; or, 

Amone THE Hormn Tureves. By the Author 
7 Carter.” 


Nick Carrer 
of ‘Nick 


, 271.—PATSY IN CHICAGO; or, Arrackine A Dozen MEN SINGLE 


Hanpep. By the Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 
OURFOLD MURDER; or, Nick Carter's CLEVER 


Work in Frorma. By the Author of ‘‘ Nick Carter.” 


. 273. —PATSY’S SUPPOSED FAILURE; or, Sonvine rHE MystERy 


or Murprr Hons. By tke Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 


274.—THE LETTERS ON THE FLOOR; 
Cirever DecipHer.” By the Author of ‘“‘Nick Carter,” 
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NEW. YORK. ee 
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